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March 13, 1984 


Mr. Marshall Smith 
Commodore Business Machines 
1200 Wilson Drive 
Westchester, PA 19380 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

You've already assumed the reins; now it may be time to tighten up on 
them. And one of the things you may want to know is this writer's 
opinion of Jack Tramiel and his relationship to Commodore. 

With all due deference to people like Irving Gould, I think I may know 
the man even better, having worked with him belly-to-belly, jugular-to- 
jugular, fingernail-to-fingernail for the better part of eight years. 

(I believe I already indicated to you in a previous letter that 
I had been vice president of marketing and sales at Commodore 
for just about eight years, 1971 to 1979 -- allowing for a one 
year hiatus in 1972.) 

• Vc- :■ 

Jack Tramiel is often given credit for Commodore's success. . . but often 
for the wrong reasons. 

Jack's strength lay in his ability to keep his eye on the Main Chance at 
all costs. First of all, he could spot the main chances: he was one of 
the first to spot the potential of the low-cost electronic calculator, 
the electronic digital watch, the low-cost microcomputer. He had an 
unusual entrepreneurial nose for these opportunities. 

But it should also be noted that, in each case — and I do include the 
original run at the computer market — Jack also had the ability to watch 
Commodore's share of market go down the tubes. To be perfectly candid, 
his attention span -- the effort needed to keep a company at a professional 
high level of endeavor over an extended period of time — left something to 
be desired. 

And Jack's strength lay almost totally in his ability to make and to market 
on the cheap. I would place particular emphasis on the manufacture. He 
would not allow empires to be built or frills to be placed. Almost every 
hiring had to go through him one way or another. His bare-bones approach 
is particularly interesting in light of the unbelievable run-up of expenses 
and hirings done by companies like Atari and Apple. 
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As a matter of fact, the lower cost of manufacture attributed to Commodore 
was more on the disciplines Jack would exert Insofar as keeping expenses 
down than it was on the so-called "vertical manufacturing." 


(In actuality, we could make a case for believing that vertical 
manufacturing Is not nearly as economical as It's cracked up to 
be; the ability to purchase in huge quantltes Is just as efficient 
economically. Jack understood how to place unbellevaly large 
orders; Atari never took advantage of its power.) 


But Jack failed rather badly as a marketeer. He truly believed that you 
could take any kind of advantage, any kind of liberty with the distribution 

am? that you could change policies ftn-rHm ^ had a pro- 

duct that the dealer wanted. He also believed that the only way the dealer 
would want your product is if you offered more for less. While there is 
something to be said for some of these observations, the fact of the matter 
is that Commodore has built no dealer loyalty, that Commodore is thoroughly 
despised in the trade, that the entire trade is waiting for someone else to 
come along. 


And that's where Commodore is at its most vulnerable right now. The 
Japanese are coming. . . the Japanese are coming. . . the Japanese are 
coming. Now that thp market seems to have stabilized, now that there may 
even be at least two common languages, the Japanese will come and the dealers 
and distributors are waiting for them. It is imperative that Commodore clean 
up its act. Now. 


* it * 

I would like to talk to you also about how Jack handled personnel. First of 
all, if you were to review the key players, you would see that there has 
indeed been a revolving door and that there has been as little stability there 
as there has been in the marketing policies. Jack was a creature of whim. 

But it pains me to also point out that perhaps 75% - 80% — perhaps more — 
of the people hired directly by Jack were unemployed or marginally employed 
when brought on board by Commodore. This is significant: it has always been 
believed that Commodore is not a good place to work. And here I must blame 
much of it on Jack's reputation. 

Some of that reputation was indeed justified: he had the ability to ask — no, 
to demand — outrageous requirements of many.of his close associates. And 
then to make inconsistent and sometimes counteractive demands. 1 could, of 
course, cite chapter and verse.* It became a skill to understand what Jack 
really wanted. 

Nevertheless, he ran a very, very tight ship. . . probably the tightest in the 
business. 
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To sum up, I would say that, in preparation for the competition yet to 
come. Commodore must now become a somewhat different company insofar as 
the quality of its personnel and the stability of its policies are con¬ 
cerned. On the other hand. Commodore should hold on to some of the 
legacies that Jack left behind: the lean and mean style of operation, 
the ability to keep egos in check, the ability to measure people by 
actual contribution to the cause. 

Obviously, I would like to be of some help. 



Sam Bernstein 
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cc: Irving Gould 



